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It  seems  strange  that,  while  so  much  has  been 
written  about  the  two  religions  of  Japan,  and  so 
many  pictures  of  her  beautiful  temples  and 
shrines  have  been  scattered  abroad,  very  little,  so 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  has  been  said  about 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  these 
temples,  ema.  These  are  votive  pictures,  hung 
up  sometimes  in  the  broad  porches,  sometimes 
in  open  halls  built  expressly  for  their  reception  ; 
at  times  they  make  the  temples  look  like  open 
art  galleries.  A  little  study  of  them  reveals  not 
only  much  of  the  history  and  customs  of  the 
people,  but  also  something  of  their  heart-life. 

These  votive  pictures  came  into  use  as  follows. 
In  ancient  times  departed  warriors  whose  brave 
deeds  were  held  in  remembrance  were  honored  by 
regular  offerings  of  sake  and  rice  placed  before 
their  tablets  and  tombs.  This,  however,  was  not 
considered  enough  for  these  canonized  worthies : 
— they  must  each  be  provided  with  a  horse  to 
bestride.  No  common  horse  would  do :  none 
but  a  spotless  white  one  was  good  enough  for 
those  whose  memory  Japan  delights  to  honor. 
And  so  it  became  a  custom  in  wealthy  Shinto 
shrines  to   keep   one  of  these   rare   animals,   on 
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whose  back  no  mortal  man  might  ever  ride  ;  this 
sacred  horse  was  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  hero.  The  people  were 
taught  to  worship  this  spirit  and  to  solicit  his 
favor  by  praying  before  the  horse,  as  well  as  by 
a  generous  disbursement  of  cash  to  buy  him  all 
the  beans  he  could  eat. 

There  were  many  shrines,  however,  that  could 
not  afford  to  buy  a  white  horse,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  next  best  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  get  a  picture  of  one,  hang  it  in  the  porch,  and 
teach  the  people  to  worship  that.  Hence  the 
name  ema,  from  e>  "  picture,"  and  unta,  "  horse," 
— giving  "  picture-horse."  No  colors  were  used 
in  painting  them  :  they  were  always  white. 
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The  use  ef  ema  was  at  first  confined  to  the 
Shinto  religion.  But  the  Buddhists  took  kindly  to 
this  picture  idea,  and  began  to  hang  in  the  great 
broad  porches  of  their  temples  pictures,  not  of 
horses,  but  of  anything  that  manifested  a  desire 
of  the  heart  or  signified  a  prayer  ;  and  Shinto 
worshipers  likewise  expanded  the  original  idea. 
Sailors  about  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  would  vow 
a  picture  of  their  junk  and  the  rising  sun  to 
Kompira,  god  of  seamen  and  travelers,  and 
would  hang  it  up  in  the  nearest  temple.  Would- 
be  warriors  would  bring  a  picture  of  some  ancient 
hero  with  fierce  visage  and  naked  sword,  and 
place  it  on  the  sacred  walls.  Would-be  mothers 
would  bring  their  picture- prayer,  and  offer  it 
with  the  formula  of  prayer  fixed  for  such  occasions. 
Courtesans  would  bring  their  prayer  for  patron- 
age. Indeed,  there  is  not  any  desire  of  the 
human  heart,  from  the  purest  and  truest  to  the 
filthiest,  that  may  not  be  seen  represented  in 
these  national  picture  galleries. 

Thus  the  word  ema  long  ago  lost  its  primitive 
meaning,  and  has  become  a  generic  name  for 
any  and  every  picture  hung  up  in  either  Shinto 
shrines  or  Buddhist  temples.  As  the  idea  of  it 
spread  and  rooted  itself  in  the  popular  mind,  a 
great  variety  of  type  arose.  The  picture  might 
be  of  the  thing  desired,  or  of  the  worshiper  in  the 
act  of  offering  his  petition  ;  it  might  depict  the 
gift  offered,  as  rice-cakes  or  chickens,  and  thus 


it  might 


become  a  substitute  for  the  real  article 
be  an  ox  or  some  other  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Chinese  zodiac,  the  worshiper  choosing  the  one 
belonging  to  the  year  of  his  birth.  (A  common 
type  of  signature  mentions  this  year  instead  of 
giving  the  worshiper's  name,   as  :     "A   man  of 


A   SOLDIER,   SUMMONED    FROM    THE    RESERVES   TO   GO   To    THE    FRONT, 
OFFERS  THIS  EMA    BEFORE   LEAVING. 

the  Year  of  the  Tiger,"  "A  woman  of  the  Boar 
Year.")  Further,  the  picture  might  be  an 
emblem  of  the  deity  worshiped,  as  the  fox  at  an 
Inari  shrine  ;  or  of  the  dignity  of  the  god,  as  the 
priestly  mace.  The  original  white  horse  lost  his 
exclusiveness,  and  black  ones,  even   with  colored 
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trappings,  appeared.  New  needs  and  local  ex- 
periences— a  war,  a  robbery,  an  illness — would 
find  their  own  form  of  expression,  from  a  tawdry 
daub  of  a  Chinese  character  on  a  small  pine  board 
to  a  large,  well-finished  painting  of  some  historic 
scene, — a  true  ornament  to  the  temple  at  which 
it  was  offered. 

To  write  up  all  the  etna  in  one  popular  place 
of  worship  would  take  a  volume.  In  Fukui  there 
is  a  little  shrine  on  one  side  of  which,  in  a  space 
about  ten  feet  by  twelve,  hang  over  two  hundred 
votive  pictures.  Sometimes  when  wall  space  is 
exhausted,  the  offerings  lie  in  a  pile  on  the 
temple  porch.  Only  a  few  of  those  that  have 
attracted  my  attention  can  be  noticed  here. 

At  the  temple  of  Amada  Ike  in  Osaka,  one 
out  of  many  varieties  of  picture  is  that  of  the 
temperance  pledge.  The  large  empty  sake  bowl 
with  a  firmly  shut  lock  over  it  and  the  key  of  the 
lock  thrown  away,  means  that  some  poor  fellow 
has  become  too  fond  of  his  cup  ;  has  perhaps 
tried  again  and  again  to  break  from  his  bad 
habit ;  but  repeated  failures  have  convinced  him 
of  his  weakness — he  sees  that  there  is  no  help  but 
in  the  gods  ;  so  he  takes  the  pledge  after  the 
manner  of  his  country  by  hanging  this  picture  in 
his  favorite  shrine.  This  is  his  silent  prayer  for 
divine  help.  That  others  have  joined  him  in  this 
prayer  is  witnessed  by  the  paper  prayers  that 
have  been  chewed  up  and  thrown  at  the  picture. 


A  TEMPERANCE  PLEDGE. 


Among  the  pilgrims  to  the  temple  have  been 
those  who,  seeing  this  locked  sake  cup,  have  said, 
"Ah,  this  is  just  what  I  need."  And  so  dozens 
of  them  have  thrown  their  soft  moist  prayers  into 
it  and  asked  for  like  strength  from  above. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  some  of  these 
temperance  pledges  are  entered  into  for  a  given 
time  only.  The  pleasures  of  drinking  are  too 
great  for  it  to  be  sworn  against  for  lite  :  and  so 
you  will  see  on  one  side  of  the  picture  an  inscrip- 
tion something  like  this  :  "  Respectfully  offered. 
Abstinence  from  sake  for  five  years,' ' — with  the 
date  and   the    name  of  the  suppliant.     It   often 
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happens  that  the  strong  feelings  that  prompted 
the  prayer  and  the  pledge  carry  the  offerer  along 
the  right  path  for  months,  true  to  the  resolution 
formed.  But  these  five-year  men  rarely  manage 
to  pull  through  their  written  term.  A  year  or  so 
generally  finds  them  drinking  again,  and  yet 
claiming  that  they  have  broken  no  pledge.  They 
explain  this  in  the  following  crafty  way  :  I  have 
kept  my  pledge  for  a  year.  Four  years  are  left. 
I  will  still  keep  the  pledge  four  full  years,  but  of 
days  only.  This  will  make  eight  years,  leaving 
me  free  to  drink  at  night."  Thus  the  old  habit 
returns — sometimes  with  such  irresistible  force 
that  the  days  too  are  divided,  so  as  to  permit 
drinking  during  the  afternoon  only ;  and  the 
pledge  is  finally  extended  proportionately  into 
some  sixteen  years  of  forenoons  only.  A  former 
professor  in  West  Point,  who  had  smashed  all 
his  bottles  for  life,  on  seeing  this  ema  of  the  bowl 
and  padlock,  was  so  struck  with  its  meaning  that 
he  tried  to  buy  it  of  the  priests  at  Amada  Ike  : 
but  twenty- five  dollars  failed  to  purchase  that 
which  originally  cost  about  so  many  sen. 

Another  ema  at  Amada  Ike  represents  a  gam- 
bler's pledge.  The  victim  of  the  gambling  pas- 
sion has  been  drawn  gradually  into  the  fascinating 
game  until  at  last,  reckless  in  his  plays,  he  has 
lost  everything.  He  comes  to  himself  and  sees 
that  he  must  give  up  at  once  this  cursed  habit ; 
so  he  has  offered  to  his  god  this  ema  in  which  he 


is  seen  vigorously  using  a  hammer  to  grind  to 
powder  the  dice  and  other  instruments  of  his 
ruin.  In  reproducing  the  picture,  my  artist  has 
omitted  one  touching  feature, — the  gambler's 
wife  and  two  little  ones,  brought  to  poverty  and 
suffering,   stand   behind   him  with    folded    hands, 


THE   GAMBLER'S    REFORMATION. 

"  Worshipfully  Presented. 

"  On  a  Lucky  Day  in  October,  1878. 

"  A   Man  of  the  Sheep  Year." 

praying  that  the  resolution  now  made  may  be 
kept,  and  thanking  the  gods  for  the  new  life  that 
the  husband  and  father  has  now  entered  upon. 

Some  etna  that  seem  to  a  foreigner's  eye  least 
expressive  are  perhaps  fullest  of  meaning  when 
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understood.  Of  such  are  those  whose  sio-nificance 
lies  in  the  use  of  a  Chinese  ideograph.  The 
character  ifr  kokoro,  "  heart,"  is  inscribed  with  a 
padlock  above  it  (like  the  sake  cup),  in  mute 
recognition  that  "  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues 
of  life."  The  offerer  has  found  that  his  heart 
was  full  of  evil,  and  he  has  therefore  locked  it, 
thrown  away  the  key,  and  prayed  that  no  more 
evil  might  ever  be  able  to  get  out  of  it.  Then 
again,  there  are  the  two  characters  gfofr  kazs/un, 
u  reformation,"  over  which  stream  from  a  heavenly 
cloud  bright  rays  of  glory.  The  characters  at 
the  side  further  reveal  that  the  offerer  has  prayed 
to  be  saved  henceforth  from  wine  and  women. 
In  Asakusa  Temple,  Tokyo,  many  ema  bearing 
the  phonetic  letter  #>  me  have  been  offered  by 
sufferers  from  eye-diseases  :  for  not  only  does  me 
mean  "eye,"  but  also  the  hiragana  form  of 
writing  this  word  made  be  made  to  resemble  the 
eye  itself. 

Easier  to  understand  are  the  dream  ema  :  they 
seem  to  tell  their  own  story.  Here  are  two 
taken  from  a  temple  near  Tennoji,  Osaka.  A 
sleeper  under  his  mattress  sees  foxes  jumping  with 
fearful  leaps  over  his  bed :  tails  and  legs  are 
straight  out  with  the  velocity  of  the  leaps,  and 
mouths  wide  open  with  fox  laughter.  We  have 
always  heard  of  the  fox's  power  to  bewitch,  and 
suppose  this  must  be  a  presentiment  that  the 
dreamer  is  going  to  fall  under  his  dreadful  spell. 
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But  no,  it  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  one  would 
expect.  The  fox  is  the  messenger  of  the  god 
Inari,  and  to  dream  of  a  visit  from  the  messenger 
of  Inari  means  good  fortune.  So  the  man 
publicly  recognizes   the   kindness  of  the   god  by 
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THE   FARMER'S    DREAM. 


hanging  up  this  emay  and  at  the  same  time  reminds 
the  god  not  to  forget  his  part.  Another  dream 
picture  represents  a  sickly,  suffering  woman 
asleep  under  her  mattress,  and  a  great  dream 
proceeding  from  her  neck.     She  dreams  that  she 
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sees  herself  sitting  by  her  fire-box,  when  suddenly 
the  paper  slides  are  broken  through  by  an 
enormous  serpent  that  with  open  jaws  seems  about 
to  attack  her.  Here  at  last  is  one  picture  that 
any  foreigner  can  interpret !  Of  course  she  has 
simply  had  a  fearful  dream,  and  on  awaking  she  is 
so  thankful  at  finding  herself  outside  of  that  snake 
that  she  proclaims  her  deliverance  with  this  e7na. 


But — wrong  again.  This  woman  is  a  worshiper 
of  the  god  Benten,  and  the  pet  messenger  of 
Benten  Sama  is  the  snake.  Many  a  prayer  has 
this  sufferer  offered  to  her  god :  at  last  this 
grateful  dream  has  come,  the  snake  has  swallowed 
her  disease  in  those  open  jaws,  and  the  woman 
wakes  up  cured. 
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Snakes  figure  largely  in  the  mixed  religions  of 
Japan.  At  Mino,  a  village  twelve  miles  from 
Osaka,  is  a  temple  where  there  are  several 
pictures  of  giant  white  snakes.  Near  by  is  a 
picture  of  an  old  man  with  joyous  face  standing 
by  an  upset  cart.  A  cripple  for  years,  he  had 
ridden  from  Osaka  to  pray  to  Benten  and  the 
snakes.  After  seven  days  of  prayer,  he  was  sud- 
denly cured.  His  overturned  cart  and  his  look  of 
joy  tell  quite  as  well  as  the  side- writing  what  has 
happened. 

The  centipede,  as  the  messenger  of  the  great 
Bishamon,  is  another  creeping  thing  to  be 
welcomed  in  one's  dreams.  To  court  the  favor  of 
Bishamon  many  a  rich  man  has  his  private  god- 
shelf  adorned  with  gold  and  lacquered  centipedes 
before  a  miniature  temple  that  holds  Bishamon.  I 
know  of  two  Christian  converts  in  Osaka,  one 
wealthy,  the  other  poor,  who  gave  their  centipede 
shrines  to  be  sent  to  the  Peabody  Museum  at 
Yale. 

Buddhism  that  has  taught  it  a  sin  to  kill  even  a 
mosquito,  has  given  an  abnormal  sanctity  to  the 
life  of  every  creature,  and  in  the  popular  mind  has 
virtually  deified  the  whole  animal  world.  One 
curious  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  at 
Kishiwada,  on  the  east  coast  of  Osaka  Bay,  in  the 
Tako-Jizo  Temple.  The  tako  is  a  kind  of 
cuttlefish,  found  in  the  neighboring  waters  and 
eaten   with  great  relish.     A  handy  creature  he  is 
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in  many  respects,  satisfying  the  hunger  of  the 
body  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  apparently 
equally  well  feeding  the  soul, — for  this  molluscan 
allows  himself  to  be  elevated  into  a  god  as  well  as 
lowered  into  a  cooking- pot  ;  and  if  his  sense-per- 
ception is  no  more  vivid  when  deified  than  when 
laid  out  for  cooking,  it  can  hardly  matter  much 
which  way  he  meets  his  luck.  The  temple  is 
built  by  the  shore,  and  the  town  castle  stands 
back  from  the  bay  about  half  a  mile.  Among  the 
numerous  votive  offerings  of  the  temple  is  one 
immense  picture  showing  the  castle  surrounded  by 
enemies  in  the  act  of  making  an  assault.  But  lo  ! 
From  the  wide  bay  comes  forth  an  army  of  tako, 
all  splendid  fellows,  that  by  aiming  their  ink-bags 
at  the  besiegers  and  squirting  great  streams  of 
tako- juice  over  the  warriors,  discomfit  them  and 
drive  them  ignominiously  from  the  field.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  deliverance  the  temple  is  said 
to  have  been  built,  and  Tako  is  the  patron  god  of 
the  town. 

But  the  people  eat  Tako  Sama.  And  when 
trouble  and  misfortune  come  over  some  jolly 
Kishiwadaite,  making  him  reflect  upon  his  past  life, 
his  conscience  easily  reproaches  him  for  the 
doubtful  familiarity  with  which  he  has  boiled  and 
eaten  the  tako :  then  he  feels  that  his  calamities 
are  indeed  a  just  visitation.  In  deep  repentance 
he  buys  a  votive  picture  of  Tako,  and  respectfully 
dedicating  it,  vows  not  to  eat  any  mo  re  tako — at 
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least  (as  in  the  temporary  temperance  pledge), 
not  for  three  years.  The  love  of  the  patron  god 
is,  however,  strong,  and  three  years  look  like 
a  long  time  before  the  sweet  taste  of  him  can  be 
experienced  again.  The  vow  is  binding,  but  a 
substitute  may  be  allowed.  One  year  of  true  ab- 
stinence is  more  than  Tako  himself  would  expect, 
and  so  the  vow-maker  substitutes  eggs  or  eels  or 
tai.  It  is  said  of  one  worshiper  (who  must  have 
had  a  sense  of  humor)  that  he  substituted  a  spider 
on  the  ground  that  the  spider's  general  make-up 
resembled  that  of  the  tako.  It  is  very  con- 
venient in  keeping  a  three-year  vow  to  have  a 
large  field  from  which  to  select  substitutes. 

An   animal    that    does    not    naturally    excite 
devotional  feelings  in  a  westerner   is  the  monkey. 
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But  among  multitudes  in  Japan  he  is  regarded 
as  an  efficacious  protection  against  pending  evils. 
The  Japanese  make  a  solemn  pun  on  the  word 
saru,  "  monkey,"  which  is  also  a  verb  meaning 
"  to  leave,"  or  "  avoid."  u  May  adversity  leave 
me,"  "  Let  me  avoid  misfortune,"  is  the  general 
meaning  of  the  monkey  ema.  Everywhere  there 
is  adversity,  and  especially  if  misfortune  has  been 
once  experienced,  it  must  be  expected  again 
after  a  cycle  of  twelve  years.  In  these  special 
years  of  calamity  the  monkey  is  in  great  demand. 
Living  monkeys  are  sometimes  seen  chained 
before  Shinto  shrines  ;  and  at  the  celebrated 
Sumiyoshi  shrine,  five  miles  from  Osaka,  they 
make  clay  monkeys  piled  up  on  each  other  like  a 
mountain,  and  sell  them  by  thousands  to  the 
devout. 

Many  of  the  ema  are  offered  in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow  to  do  so  if  the  worshiper's  prayer  is  answer- 
ed. The  thanksgiving  element  is  strong,  for 
there  is  a  deep  national  sense  of  the  duty  of 
acknowledging  a  favor,  be  it  from  a  god  or  a 
fellow-man.  To  give  one  final  example  of  this, 
here  is  a  woman  with  an  anchor  in  her  mouth. 
Both  she  and  she  husband  (for  both  are  in- 
cluded in  the  inscription)  have  had  a  severe 
attack  of  toothache.  But  vows  and  prayers 
have  helped  the  medicine  to  be  efficacious,  or 
have  done  away  with  the  need  of  medicine,  and 
in    gratitude    they    have    had    this   ema   drawn, 
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THE    RESTORED   TEETH. 


showing  teeth  so  thoroughly  cured  that  an 
ordinary  junk-anchor  held  between  them  produces 
no  pain  whatever. 

The  above  will  suffice  to  show  that  much  of 
the  life  of  the  people  reflects  itself  in  these 
simple  ema.  It  is  the  profit  the  writer  has  had 
in  studying  them  himself,  and  also  the  interest 
shown  by  American  friends  traveling  in  Japan, 
to  whom  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing the  emat  that  have  prompted  him  to  the 
writing  of  this  paper.  It  will  have  served  its 
purpose  fully  if  it  may  also  help  foreign  residents 
in  Japan  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  some  of  its 
popular  religious  ideas,  and  stimulate  to  a  further 
study  of  these  votive  offerings  and  their  oc- 
casions. 
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